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Attention is called to the photo on page 16, showing the arrest of a large 
number of boys for playing on the streets on Decoration Day. To avoid such 
conditions and results each community has, it would seem, an imperative obligation 
to make it possible for the children to be natural and satisfy their instinct for 
play, without finding themselves under arrest as criminals. Each neighborhood 
should not only provide places where play is legal, but should give direction and 
purpose to the play, so that it will be something more than aimless response to 
environment. They should arrange the environment or setting for the plays of 
the children. 

The plan of the Children’s Festivals Committee for the city of New York 
in connection with the Hudson-Fulton Celebration, so far as funds at the dis- 
posal of the Commission, permit, proposes to help children live, between the 4th 
of July and the 2d of October, in the parks, playgrounds, and camps of the city, 
the life of the earliest inhabitants on the site of the present city of New York. 

A faculty of supervisors has been employed and play leaders and assistant 
play leaders are being selected to help the children reproduce, so far as they may, 
the play and the work peculiar to the life in this part of the country in 1509, 
1609, 1709, 1809, 1909. Each child may choose to live some one phase of life in 
this succession, and any committee of teachers, parents and City officials may 
organize in any playground in any sections of the city, the pageant parade and 
carnival of play for presentation on Saturday, October 2d. Kindergarten and 
other forms of expression for girls-and small children should be presented on the 
morning of that day, wherever there are such children, and the older children 
should have a larger pageant parade in the afternoon, passing through the avenues 
and boulevards for a short distance in their respective sections of the city, and end- 
ing in a Carnival of Play in some park or large playground where will be given a 
dramatic demonstration of the early history and spirit of the city, with contribution 
of folk dancing and children’s expression of industries peculiar to foreign countries 
now represented in the life of the Metropolis. The general programs will be sug- 
gested by the supervisors and play leaders will assist, but the utmost liberty will be 
used in adapting this general plan to the possibilities and desires of each of the fifty 
historic centers within the present limits of the city. 
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ST. PAUL PLAYGROUNDS. 
By Emma M. Larson. 


IVE years ago, through the ef- 

forts of a Civic Committee made 

up of members of the Civic 
League and the Commercial Club, the 
Como Avenue Playground, St. Paul’s 
first public playground was purchased 
and equipped. Even at the very outset 
the cause was aided by the City Govern- 
ment to the extent of $2,500 by special 
appropriation from the contingent fund 
and by the turning over by the Park 
Board of two triangles of ground adja- 
cent to one of the large schools. The 
purchase of an additional half block 
made up a playground of good dimen- 
sions. It was carefully graded and 
planted about the borders with trees, a 
shelter house, shower baths, iron gym- 
nasium apparatus and swings were pro- 
vided and two experienced Play-Direc- 
tors were placed in charge. 

So successful was the first summer’s 
work that in the fall an amendment to 
the City Charter was secured, appro- 
priating annually for playgrounds in St. 
Paul “a sum not to exceed $10,000,”’ and 
placing the control of the grounds in 
the hands of the Park Board and an 
Advisory Committee of three citizens 
appointed by the Mayor. 

Since that time there has been ex- 
pended each year the full appropriation 
of $10,000 and substantial progress has 
been made. Three playgrounds have 
been purchased in addition to the first 
one, two of them occupying entire 
blocks and the third covering nineteen 
lots. Two of these grounds have splen- 
did equipment in the way of apparatus 
and most durable and attractive shelter 
houses constructed of concrete blocks 
after plans by the Superintendent of 
Parks. There is ample space for base- 
ball, tennis, basketball, quoits, giant 
strides, teeters and various styles of 
swings. 

The playground season has_ been 


long, May 1st to October or even No- 
vember, the weather permitting. Dur- 
ing this time two Directors, who are 
physical culture teachers or kindergart- 
ners, a young woman and a young man, 
are on each ground. In addition to 
this rinks have been maintained during 
the entire skating season with a man 
in charge to keep them in good condi- 
tion and the shelter houses open for 
warming rooms. A supervisor of play- 
grounds, employed the year round, 
directs the whole work. 

The playgrounds already established 
are all located on blocks opposite large 
schools. The early indifference of the 
Board of Education toward the move- 
ment has given way within the last 
year or two to enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion of the playground idea, making 
itself known in a special petition to the 
Playgrounds Committee to as far as 
possible purchase new sites close to 
the public schools. By a plan of co- 
operation the Play-Directors will teach 
classes of the vacation schools main- 
tained by the Board of Education for 
six weeks during the summer. The 
summer gardens for the children, al- 
though conducted by another associa- 
tion, work in harmony with both vaca- 
tion schools and the playgrounds. 
The public, too, has come to regard 
the playgrounds as of proven worth, 
both a benefit and necessity for the 
children of our city. 

This, then, is the playground history 
that St. Paul has made and of which 
she is moderately proud, but the future 
holds promise of far greater things 
than these, far greater even than the 
most ardent friend of playgrounds had 
dared hope of the near future. The 
most pressing need felt in the last year 
or two has been a larger amount of 
money than that provided by the char- 
ter, in order that new sites might be 
purchased as the call came, first from 
one section of the city, then from an- 
other, and another for “a playground 
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for our children.” Suitable large sites 
cost much, even when there is the space 
available in the city, and the $10,000 a 
year did not admit of the purchase cf 
new playgrounds nearly as fast as the 
great number of children in St. Paul 
needed and desired them. To meet 
this difficulty there was introduced into 
the Minnesota Legislature a few months 
ago a bill enabling cities of 50,000 or 
greater population to “issue bonds ‘to 
the extent of $100,000, not more than 
$25,000 in any one year, for the pur- 
chase and equipment of public play- 
grounds.” Duluth and Minneapolis, the 
other two cities affected, came to the 
support of the bill, and the measure 
passed the Legislature and was approved 
April 22, 1909. 

On May 6th the City Council of St. 
Paul made this immediately effectve by 
voting the issue of $25,000 bonds in 
1909 for the purchase of playgrounds, 
and the Playgrounds Committee and the 
Park Board already have under consid- 
eration plans that will double the facili- 
ties for play during the present season. 
And the next three or four years in St. 
Paul should see established a sufficient 
number of playgrounds, so that every 


section and large populous neighbor- 
hood shall have one of its own, and 
thereafter the charter appropriation 
carefully expended will no doubt cover 
all costs of maintenance and super- 
vision. 

A most encouraging feature of our 
local work, and one which augurs well 
for the future of the little citizens, is 
the good will and hearty co-operation 
shown by public officials and prominent 
men of all classes, and the spirit of 
comradeship which makes place in the 
big city’s life for the boy and the girl 
full of play. 


ATHLETICS FOR GIRLS. 
By Heren M. McKinstry. 
(Continued from last month.) 


— that team games, de- 
manding greater or less endur- 
ance, afford invaluable physical 
mental and moral training for our girl 
athlete, is such work, per se, the ideal 
form of athletics for girls of secondary 
schools ? 
Games and Sports—Golf, archery and 
horseback riding presuppose too large 
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a bank account to merit practical con- 
sideration. 

Every girl should learn to swim. Few 
will contest that statement, but unfor- 
tunately, water is necessary, and until 
we have municipal, school or playground 
natatoriums, the average girl of the 
class under consideration has little or no 
opportunity for such sport. 

Until we can teach our girls how to 
live in the water, few of us will court 
nervous prostration by taking them on it 
in boats or canoes. 

By this process of elimination we are 
left with three sports that will, I be- 
lieve, bear comment and consideration 
—tennis, skating and cross country 
tramping. 

Tennis—In most of our large town 
and city parks, an increasing number of 
tennis courts are annually being laid 
out, 

Tennis has a wonderful fascination 
for almost everyone, nor do I believe 
the girl who once learns to play even a 
very average game, ever outgrows the 
love of it. 

The racket and ball are comparatively 
inexpensive and public courts now put 
the game within reach of all. 

May I be pardoned a personal illus- 
tration? In Springfield the Park Com- 
missioners give us the exclusive use of 
four of the public tennis courts, after- 
noons and Saturdays during September, 
October, May and June. We are sup- 
posed to confine the High School play- 
ing, among the girls—to these courts. 
Girls register with us at the High School 
for courts, and report their play the fol- 
lowing day. On certain days each week 
we have classes for beginners and the 
courts are given up entirely to them. 
Last year we had over 500 (from a total 
of 650) girls registered for tennis and 
playing at least once a week. More 
than 300 of the 500 were beginners do- 
ing class work. This fall we will have 
another beginners’ class, and in the 
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spring, a class for advanced work in 
tennis. 

The girls are showing the greatest en- 
thusiasm, and although we have held 
two tournaments, the interest does not 
seem to center so much about them, but 
is rather exhibited in the desire to learn 
to play a good game. 

Skating—May not skating, stimulat- 
ing the interest perhaps by means of a 
carnival, be a means of getting some of 
our girls away from steam heaters, nov- 
els and the matinee during the winter 
months? 

Cross Country Tramps—That the 
highroads of America belong to all of 
us, the tramp as well as the automobil- 
ing millionaire, few seem to realize. 

Walking . on pavement merits no 
enconium, but even in our largest cities 
a 5-cent fare will carry one into the 
country. 

What more wholesome enthusiasm can 
we awake and foster in the minds of our 
secondary school girls than the love of 
tramping (not constitutionalizing) in 
the country? 

In Springfield last year we offered 
cross country tramps as part of the 
elective athletic work for juniors and 
seniors. We assigned a place and time 
of meeting at the end of some car line, 
and from there we took a three to five 
mile walk into the country. 

Judged by Stevensonian rules, our 
tramps could hardly be called ideal, as 
the number of “trampers” often exceed- 
ed fifty, but we enjoyed them never- 
theless. 

This year we are trying a new plan. 
Each week we appoint several “tramp 
leaders” who shall decide on walks to 
be taken, enlist the services of teachers 
of mothers to act as chaperones, and 
make reports to us after the tramps are 
taken. Some of the tramps will be 
less than five miles in length and others 
ten miles or more. Not more than 18 
girls will be registered for any one 
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tramp, and only those known to be in 
good physical condition will be allowed 
to go on the long tramps. 

In the spring we propose taking a 
small company of those who have been 
inured to long walks on a two or three 
days’ tramp into the Berkshires. 

In an old copy of Outing I recently 
found an article on “Walking” from 
which the following is quoted: 

“Walking as a sport is really handi- 
capped by its accessibility. If people 
had to have putting greens for it, or a 
track, or a gasoline motor, or ball bear- 
ing attachments, it would not be the 
unknown quantity it is in the list of our 
American recreations.” 

Does not this very fact, that lack of 
elaborate grounds and expensive appara- 
tus cannot detract from this sport, make 
it an ideal form of exercise to encour- 
age our democratic secondary institu- 
tions? 

Dancing—The much extolled subject 
of dancing must, to many, be most con- 
spicuous here by virtue of its absence. 

Without wishing to seem unmindful 
of the place it already holds, or unap- 
preciative of its value as an indispens- 
able factor in physical training, it does 
not seem to me to strictly belong under 
the head of athletics or gymnastics, but 
rather in a class by itself. Knowing 
also, that it will be so well championed 
in other papers devoted exclusively to 
it, I feel impartial in limiting this paper 
to the consideration of games and 
sports. 

Whatever form girls’ athletics may 
take, or by whatever name they are 
called, the ideals that we, as their ex- 
ponents, cherish, and the amount of 
thought and labor we are willing to ex- 
pend in their attainment, will chiefly de- 
termine the success or failure of the 


cause, 

Before too loudly extolling the great 
influence of games in teaching self-con- 
trol, and inspiring the spirit of “loyalty 


to loyalty,” a glance beyond the side 
lines may not be untimely. 

Are purple visaged, wild-eyed, deliri- 
ously-enthusiastic devotees of sport, ex- 
amples of self-controlled manhood and 
womanhood, or a pandemonium of 
hisses, invective, exhortations and ap- 
plause an expression of the spirit of 
“loyalty to loyalty’—fair play? 

The evolution of the expression of 
enthusiastic appreciation from its tom 
tom beating beginnings, can hardly be 
looked for, at present, in a mass of 
30,000 people of all classes at a Yale- 
Harvard football game. Is it not pos- 
sible, however, to make a begin- 
ning in our secondary schools, at indoor 
games in particular, and most especially 
when our girls are interested either as 
contestants or spectators? 

The aim of athletics for girls is not 
to make athletes or break records, but 
to keep awake the play spirit that in so 
many girls early lies dormant. 

We would not level the walls of con- 
vention that for so many centuries have 
been building about women, but rather, 
make openings in them through which 
women may once in a while come out 
and find how good it is to play. 

If the physical directors ideals are 
low, if she lacks “tenderness, sympathy, 
thoughtfulness and unselfishness,” or if 
she be masculine or of course fibre, her 
work and her pupils will inevitably re- 
flect, in some degree, her nature. 

But if we who have the cause of girls’ 
athletics at heart, and in our hands, are 
the women we should be, with the same 
ideals that every woman should have 
who becomes a teacher of any subject, 
then our athletics cannot but make our 
girls stronger, healthier, happier, more 
womanly women. 

And who will venture the suggestion 
that the delicate, anaemic, hothouse 
plant type of girl, afraid of sun, wind 
and rain, timid, nervous and clinging, 
even though she have most womanly at- 
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tributes, will make a better teacher, wife 
or mother than the strong, full-blooded, 
physically courageous woman, a com- 
panion for her husband on the golf 
links and a playmate with her children? 

The woman who hasn’t forgotten how 
to play, be she friend, teacher, wife or 
mother, is a better one for it. 


A GUILD OF PLAY. 


HE organization of a “Guild of 

Play” is the latest movement in 

the direction of more _ efficient 
leadership on the playgrounds of Chi- 
cago, and incidentally, it is hoped, of 
other cities as well. During January 
an institute for playground workers was 
conducted at the Chicago Commons, 
with such speakers and instructors as 
Miss Mari Hofer of New York and 
E. B. De Groot, of Chicago, and others. 
For two weeks the workers (or players) 
met daily to play games, to learn folk 
dances, and to discuss problems of play- 
ground and recreation center manage- 
ment, and the psychology of play. The 
method of instruction in games was to 
get on to the floor and actually play as 
would be done in a gymnasium or on a 
playground. The results were so grati- 
fying that all were of the opinion that 
it would be well to continue these reju- 
venating meetings—hence the “Play 
Guild.” 

The purpose of the “Guild” is to 
revive the “play spirit,” to furnish its 
members with a “definite and varied 
repertoire of games and plays for all 
ages and occasions,” and to do research 
work along the lines of the resurrection 
of old and the invention of new games. 
The scope is national, as it is the hope 
that other cities will organize similar 
chapters with a like purpose and all 
unite under the name of “The American 
Guild of Play.” Such co-operation 
would give all a chance to learn the 
traditional games of different sections 
of the country, and would lead to a 
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revival of the distinctively American 
plays and folk dances. 

The membership at present includes 
playground workers of all kinds, most 
of whom are college graduates, such 4s, 
kindergartners, settlement workers, and 
instructors and managers of playgrounds 
and recreation centers from all parts of 
the city. 

The meetings of the Guild are held 
twice a month in all sorts of environ- 
ments where children have to play. One 
member is appointed by the program 
committee to take charge of, and to 
conduct the play of each meeting, thus 
giving to all the practical experience 
of leaders. An effort is made to learn 
a new play, game, or dance at each 
session. 

The usefulness of such an organiza- 
tion may be seen, in part, from the calls 
that have been made upon it at this early 
period of its existence. At the last 
meeting a request came from a mother’s 
club to send some one or more to teach 
them how to play with children. On 
February 10th the Guild members 
helped to give a “Calico Dance” at Lin- 
coln Center on the occasion of the 
Lincoln centennial celebration. They 
gave distinctively old American folk- 
dances such as Captain Jinks, Old Dan 
Tucker, the Virginia Reel and square 
call dances. It is believed that this sort 
of an organization will help to remove 
the criticism so often heard that play- 
leaders do not play. It is certain that 
such a criticism will not hold in connec- 
tion with the work of the Guild thus 
far. The recency of the playground 
movement has given rise to a call for 
efficient, trained leaders, and has devel- 
oped a need for a normal course in play. 
The work undertaken by the Guild is 
broad enough to furnish a good curricu- 
lum for such a course in professional 
playground training. 

Wa tter E. Harpy, 

Instructor on the Playgrounds at 

Hamilton Park, Chicago. Under 
the South Park Commission. 
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PLAYGROUND FINANCE— 


A SUGGESTION. 
The following plan has been put into 
operation by the residents of Oak Park, 
Chicago. 


The Way to the Playground. 


apy plan to secure a small park or 
playground for this neighborhood, 

or any other in Oak Park, through 
organized government, means a _ long 
delay. Growth in these days is rapid 
and delays are not relished. For this 
reason, and also because men energetic 
enough to secure for themselves and 
their families homes in this pleasant 
district, have the ability to do things 
they desire done, I submit a new park 
proposal. 

I suggest that one hundred men form 
an association and buy a block or more 
of land in this vicinity, to be used for 
a park. If each man pays in $100 there 
will be $10,000 in the fund. This sum 
could be paid in five annual instail- 
ments, the first securing possession of 
the land and its immediate use as a 
park and playground. 

It requires 44 cents a week to make 
$20 a year, so the assessment will not 
be large. It is not the plan to have this 
donated, but paid into the fund as an 
investment. Every dollar given will be 
represented by a bond, or certificate of 
membership in the association, as pro- 
vided by law governing such projects. 

These bonds would be collateral at 
the bank and negotiable. They would 
be securities of the first class, and 
should any member desire to dispose of 
his holdings because of change in resi- 
dence or adversity, he would find no 
difficulty in realizing on his investment, 
even in regular money marts. 

The purchase of the land would be on 
a straight capitalistic basis, and the 
philanthropic or public-spirited fea- 
tures would be in a clause of the by- 
laws, requiring the sale of the property 
to the municipal government, or any 
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other political organization, such as a 
park district. This clause could provide 
for the sale at any time in ten years at 
the price paid by the association, plus 
interest on the investment, and cost of 
taxes and special assessments. 

When the sale is made any holder of 
the bonds desiring to turn them over 
without payment could, of course, do 
so, and thus get into the class with Car- 
negie and other rich men who desire to 
die poor. 

Should the municipality or park dis- 
trict decide to buy other lands and leave 
the property in the hands of the asso- 
ciation with no chance of selling it for 
park purposes, then the property could 
be disposed of to the best advantage. 

Security for the investment required 
would be in land in this neighborhood. 
There is no necessity to point out the 
superior security offered. It would be 
just to urge men interested to take from 
their small savings in the banks and in- 
vest in this enterprise. As it appears to 
me there could be no possibility of loss. 

The moment the land is bought every 
piece of property in this district, and 
perhaps every piece north of the tracks, 
will be considered of greater value. 

The park lands, of course, will take 
on increased value, but to restrain a 
possible greedy tendency of the holders 
in the face of any phenomenal increase 
in the next five or ten years, the by-laws, 
or other governing arrangement, should 
provide for sale at a specific price. Thus 
the community would be given an option 
on the land as soon as title is taken by 
trustees of the proposed association. 

There must be a great deal more than 
$10,000 in savings banks to the credit 
of persons living north of Chicago ave- 
nue, and none of it would be put m 
jeopardy by investment in lands in this 
neighborhood. Interest at a higher rate 
than 3 per cent. can be depended upon. 

Maintenance of the lands, taxes and 
special assessments could be provided 
for by an annual “harvest home,” an 
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annual field day, ice cream and straw- 
berry festivals, and other democratic 
social gatherings that would suggest 
themselves from time to time. Also, an 
outdoor swimming pool, 100 by 200 feet, 
might be constructed with concrete 
walls. Even a small charge for swims 
would bring in a big revenue in hot 
summer months, such as we are pass- 
ing through. 

In the winter the pond could be used 
as a skating rink. After a swim, a litde 
coffee and lunch is enjoyed. Likewise, 
in the cold winter, coffee and lunch 
would brighten and make a social cli- 
max to an evening on the ice. So a 
restaurant could be operated profitably, 
on the same plan as is followed by the 
South Park Commission at numerous 
playgrounds in its remarkable system. 

These are only suggestions, but I be- 
lieve all will agree that efforts necessary 
to meet cost of maintenance would he 
only a pleasant diversion. An annual 
arbor day would provide trees and 
shrubbery, and when work is to be done 
it would be a delightful affair to bring 
all men, women and children of the dis- 
trict to the park. There, under elected 
captains, they would cut the grass, trim 
the trees, roll the ball grounds and 
tennis courts, and do other work re- 
quired. So many hands would make it 
light labor, and the park would become 
what it should be, a social center, bind- 
ing the people together, and promoting 
democracy and co-operation. 

Immediately after we have formed the 
association and bought the land, we 
should take steps to form a park dis- 
trict, if the law will permit. If such a 
district is organized we already have the 
land, and landlords will be powerless :o 
force up prices when the district goes 
into the market for property. 

The day after the land is taken over 
by the association, it becomes a park. 
Boys can at once begin playing ball 
there, and no. landlord will have the 
right to drive them away. 
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I do not believe there are many men 
living north of Chicago Avenue who 
cannot put $20 into this project in the 
next sixty days and agree to pay $20 a 
year for four or five years, when he 1s 
absolutely sure of being able to get his 
money back at any time, and in the end 
securing interest on his money for the 
time it has been used for the public 
weal. 

When we put our money in the bank, 
it is loaned by financiers for the pur- 
chase of land and other necessities, and 
the banker, bond broker or others take 
a profit on the transaction. We are pro- 
posing to loan the money to ourselves 
instead of going to the bank and secur- 
ing the very same money from the 
bankers with whom you have deposited 
it. 

This idea is not perfect. There are 
flaws in it as presented here. I have 
made no careful study of the law that 
will have to be considered, and other 
features are perhaps crude. 

It is submitted for your consideration, 
and by turning many minds upon the 
suggestion here set forth, the crude idea 
will be polished and made workable ‘n 
every part. There is no reason why we 
should not have a park inside of sixty 
days. Even if men in this district can- 
not raise the money I believe there are 
men farther to the south who would 
join in the effort. It has been my ex- 
perience that men who get the things 
they want go after them, and we can 
have this park if we simply go after it. 

Otto McFEELEY. 


THE BOY IN COMPETITION. 
By E. B. DE Groor, 
Director Gymnasiums and Playgrounds, 
South Park System, Chicago. 
LL virile, masculine life seems to 
find most satisfactory expression 
in competition. 
The man who succeeds in raising 
some very fine specimens of poultry 
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enters his poultry in the poultry show; 
the man who has a fast horse tries ta 
pass every other man with a horse on 
the road, or else he puts his horse on 
the track. Business houses compete 
with each other to the bitter end in 
prices, sales and display. Even the 
puny dude tries to out-do his stronger 
brother by wearing stronger colored 
neckties or shoes with sharper points 
or bigger buckles. 

With adults, competition seems to be 
confirmed, primarily, to mental and so- 
cial expressions ; with boys it is confined 
to physical expressions. 

It is the abnormal, or sub-normal boy 
who tries to excel all other boys in mas- 
tering algebra, or in establishing the 
largest circle of acquaintances. On the 
other hand, it is the normal boy who 
tries to excel all other boys in the race 
or jump, and whose social world need 
be no larger than his gang, his school, 
his Y. M. C. A. team, or his playground 
group. 

With the boy, at least, competition is 
a form of play. In this connection, 
Stanley Hall says that “The view of 
Groos that play is practice for future 
adult activities is very partial, super- 
ficial and perverse. It ignores the past 
wherein lie the keys to all play activ- 
ities.” Thus we shall see, upon a little 
closer observation, that competition has 
a racial background that is tremendous 
in its importance. 

If you ask me, shall we permit the 
boy to compete? I answer, by all 
means, yes! If you ask me how much 
competition, which is the real question, 
I am strongly inclined to say, a great 
deal of it, but with all the safeguards 
at your command thrown about the 
boy. 

The proposition, then, reduces to two 
different factors: first, how much com: 
petition; and, second, what safeguards. 

The key to handling the first factor is 
a reconciliation of the past with the 
present. We have these bodies, these 
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bones, muscles, nerves and these me 
chanisms of the body, as a result of our 
past history and the activities of our 
ancestors. 

In the last fifty years the American 
nation has experienced the most pro- 
found change in the history of any 
people on the earth. The change from 
rural to urban life, from agricultural 
pursuits to factory and office pursuits, 
from outdoor life to indoor life, from 
the school of nature to the schoolroom 
of man, has been so rapid that we are 
now involved in an environment out of 
all harmony with the past. Those who 
have studied the matter most seem 
agreed that we can only survive this 
new environment, and remain a virile 
nation, by introducing those elements 
of the activities of the past that have 
been the reasons for man’s present phy- 
sical organism. In this connection, the 
particular thing to note is that man in 
the past used his fundamental muscles 
more and that in the present time he 
uses his accessory muscles most. 

The all important and needful thing 
in boyhood is growth! There is no 
other factor in life that takes prece- 
dence. Now, use of the accessory mus- 
cles does not conduce to growth; use 
of the fundamental muscles not only 
promotes growth but the kind of growth 
more and more needed to counteract 
the disturbing factors in the new en- 
vironment. 

Stanley Hall says that “many young 
men expend too little of their available 
active energy upon basal and massive 
muscle work, and cultivate too much 
and above all too early, the delicate re- 
sponsive work. This is, perhaps, the 
best physiological characterization of 
precocity, and issues in excessive ner- 
vousness and muscular irritability.” 

Quoting again on the same point: 
“Stress upon basal movements is not 
only compensating, but is of higher the- 
rapeutic value against disorders of the 
accessory system: it constitutes the best 
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care or prophylactic for fidgets and 
tense states, and directly develops poise, 
control and psycho-physical equilibrium. 

The best exercise for the young 
should thus be more directed to develop 
the basal powers old to the race than 
those peculiar to the individual, and it 
should enforce those psychoneural and 
muscular forms which race habit has 
handed down rather than insist on those 
arbitrarily designed to develop our ideas 
of symmetry regardless of heredity. The 
best guide to the former is interest, 
zest and spontaneity.” 

In competitive sports we use the fun- 
damental muscles most and the acces- 
sory muscles least. Our whole pro- 
gram of competitive sports and games 
uses over and over again the basal 
movements of the body and the funda- 
mental muscles. Running, throwing, 
striking, pushing and pulling enter inte 
all of our competitive sports, and the 
movements thus involved have been re- 
sponsible for the development of man 
as we see him in his best state. 

Thus we must incline to the convic- 
tion that not a little, but a great deal 
of competition is not only desirable 
but necessary for the best development 
of boys. 

Conclusive as the evidence may seem 
in favor of much competition, the value, 
after all, is in direct proportion to the 
number and kind of safeguards thrown 
about the boy in his competition. 

Since growth is the all-important fac- 
tor in the life of the boy, we should see 
to it that such hygienic safeguards are 
thrown about him as to make his 
growth, gained in competition, secure. 
If use of the fundamental muscles con- 
duces to growth, so also does a prop- 
er amount of sleep. Competition late 
at night, (now a common occurrence), 
which shortens the hours and proper 
time for sleep, should be avoided. Boys 
in competition should have an abun 
dant supply of wholesome food—enough 
not only to repair the tearing down 
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from work, but enough to provide for 
the demands made by growth. 

Since growth is the chief factor to 
guard safely, would it not be practica- 
ble, even with very large numbers, to 
very frequently weigh all boys in com- 
petition? Loss of weight would be a 
sure index that a boy was not growing 
and that there must be either too much 
competition, too little sleep or two lit- 
tle food. 

The boy in competition needs safe- 
guards concerning physical aspects, but 
not as much perhaps as he needs safe- 
guards concerning the social and ethi- 
cal aspects involved. 

Unfortunately, our competitive sports 
seem infected with two social and ethi- 
cal evils that defy us constantly. One 
is that the rules of the sport are studied 
so that they may be evaded rather than 
complied with. The other evil is that 
the competitors in sport place respon- 
sibility for fair play and right ethical 
action far more upon the officials than 
upon themselves. 

In these aspects of competitive sport 
all of the safeguards at our command 
must be thrown about our boys 
Growth is the boy’s normal and _all- 
essential business, but his physical 
growth should not be accompanied by 
a thistle-and-thorn social and _ ethical 
growth. 

What shall the safeguards be? 

Reasoning powers are not yet devel- 
oped strongly enough to make a dent 
upon these problems by the reasoning 
line of action. 

Preaching good sport is not an effec- 
tive safeguard in this matter. 

I believe that the only safeguard lies 
in examples of right ethical action on 
the part of those who are the leaders 
in the sport. I believe it would often 
be far better if the physical director 
were a competitor in the sport and a 
player in the game, instead of a judge 
at the finish tape or a referee at the side 
lines. The example he might set, in- 
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HUDSON-FULTON CELEBRATION — 


stead of the preaching he now does, 
would work increasing good. We have 
undoubtedly gained much by making it 
a violation of the amateur law for a 
man who gains his living by teaching 
gymnastics or sports to compete with 
amateurs. We _ have, however, lost 
much in not having in our public com- 
petition men who have by study and 
experience learned the fundamental 
truths and ethical principles that need 
to be illustrated in sport. 

I believe that we should discover 
means (and apply them) that would 
make the responsibility for giving each 
other the square deal fall heavily upon 
competitors and little upon officials. To 
illustrate: the catcher behind the bat 
should call the “balls” and “strikes,” 
and the pitcher in the field should call 
“safe” or “out” on the bases. This re- 
sponsibility ought not, for the best so- 
cial and ethical good of the players, to 
be placed in the hands of one not a 
part of the game. 

In conclusion, let me repeat: the boy 
needs and must have a great deal of 
competition. 

The dangers in competition are not 
so much physical as they are social 
and ethical. 

The safeguards 
physical side, care of growth; on the 
social and ethical side, a shifting of 
responsibility for right action from the 
official to the competitor. 


should be, on the 


HUDSON-FULTON CELEBRATION. 
Nr YORK STATE is planning 


an elaborate festival in Septem- 

ber and October, 1909, to cele- 
brate the discovery of the Hudson River 
and the event of the first steamboat, in- 
vented by Robert Fulton. 

October 2d has been designated as 
Children’s Day, and Mr. Samuel Par- 
sons has been appointed Chairman of 
the Children’s Festival Committee. The 
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other members are: Mrs. Anson P. At- 
terbury, Morris P. Ferris, Dr. E. R. L. 
Gould, Willis Holly, George R. Suther- 
land, Hon. Richard Young. Mr. Seth 
T. Stewart has been appointed General 
Director for the City of New York, and 
he is planning celebrations in fifty differ- 
ent centers throughout the city. The 
following are suggestions by the Com- 
mission, for general commemorations: 

Places——These festivals may be held 
on the rivers, river-sides, village greens, 
parks, park lakes, roads, boulevards, 
avenues, streets or parts of streets set 
aside for occasion, recreation piers, open 
fields, vacant lots, playgrounds, campuses 
and athletic fields. If the weather should 
be inclement or if for other reason it 
should be advisable to have the festi- 
vals under cover, use could be made of 
armories, large halls, recreation centers 
and roof gardens. 

Form of  Festivals—rThe festivals 
themselves may take the form of (a) 
dramatic presentations, with literature 
and arts portraying the heroes, the peo- 
ple, the civilization of 1609, and symbols 
of development—scientific, industrial, so- 
cial, political, educational. Or (b) they 
may take the character of aquatic or 
pageants with 
arches, poles, banners, emblems, coats 
of arms, insignia of all kinds, colors, and 
streamers, so far as possible to be made 
by the school children as school work. 
The symbols should suggest the sources 
of the Hudson, the different cities and 
towns in succession blessed by its waters, 
the various products borne by it for dis- 
tribution to mankind in all parts of the 
world; and also the various nationalities 
which in succession have come to share 
in the blessings of the river. And (c) 
there may be home parties for children 
and young people with costumes, plays, 
games, charades, etc., illustrative of dif- 
ferent features of the places and events. 

Rejotcing—Folk dancing of all na- 
tions, in succession and then in unison 
as one people, is suggested as a form 
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—POINTS ABOUT DIRECTORS 


of rejoicing; also historical excursions ; 
tournaments; golf; tennis, and other 
ball games; all games for kindergarten 
and older children in parks, in streets 
set aside for the purpose, in open fields, 
individuals 


and vacant lots—wherever 
or neighborhood committees make it 
possible for children to play. Separate 


places should be provided for the segre- 
gation of kindergarten and small chil- 
dren. In communities near the Hudson 
River, the participants should, if possi- 
ble, hold their rejoicings on the shores 
of the river and harbor. 
Co-operation—Schools, committees 
and individuals arranging children’s fes- 
tivals should secure, if possible, the co- 
operation of departments of education, 
departments of parks and various other 
departments of government; institutions, 
playground associations, athletic leagues, 
clubs, associations, societies, neighbor- 
hood leagues and committees. An indi- 
vidual, a committee or a society may 
select and improve even a vacant lot as 
a possible place for some form of cele- 
Each school, insti- 
neighborhood 


bration by children. 
tution, club, society, or 
committee should provide a building or 
a playground and organize for the chil- 
dren of the school or neighborhood va- 
rious forms of entertainment. The im- 
provement of such vacant lots may lead 
eventually to the establishment of per- 
manent parks or playgrounds. 

On Wednesday, September 29th, 
exercises will be held in all the public 
Dr. Maxwell, the City Super- 
sent out the following 


schools. 
intendent, has 


suggestions : 


CENTER OF INTEREST—THE HupsoNn 
RIVER. 


Kindergarten—Indian games. 

First Year—Indian life. 

Second Year—The river, represented 
symbolically 

Third Year—The building of the In- 
dian canoe. 
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Fourth Year—Hudson’s arrival at 
Manhattan Island—Dramatization. 
Fifth Year—How the English ob- 


tained the river from the Dutch. 

Sixth Year—(a) How the English 
lost the river; (6) How Fulton opened 
the river to commerce. 

Seventh Year—(a) The river in liter- 
ature; (b) Usefulness of the river. 

Eighth Year—Preservation of 
river. 


the 


HOW A DIRECTOR FEELS. 


UR first great hope is to have our 
playground become a place where 
hundreds of children may play. 

We want a play factory; we want it to 
run at top speed, on schedule time, with 
the machinery, and with skilled 
operatives. We want to turn out the 
maximum product of happiness, to util- 
ize all the space, to be awake to new 
inventions, to use our minds for plan- 
ning and our hearts for enthusing. 


best 


DIFFICULTIES. 


1. Bullies—Left to themselves, a 
few strong boys tend to monopolize a 
playground. Darwin’s struggle for ex- 
istence principle. Often the Director's 
first work is to let these know that they 
will have as many advantages, but no 
more than any one else, and he must 
not be afraid to pass through a scorch- 
ing flame of unpopularity in this first 
stand for fair play. Of course, after 
the fire, he should emerge as the best 
liked, as well as most respected person 
on the playground. guerilla war- 
fare, however, will probably long con- 
tinue against the bully. 

2. Organization—In the early fall, if 
left to themselves, on the same small 
plot of ground, one group of boys is 
likely to begin playing baseball, another 
football, a third craps or tops, and in 
among them all will wander aimlessly 
a lot of little unattached lads. As soon 
as an exciting baseball or football game 
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commences, collisions come, “mix-ups,” 
squabbles, breaking up of games, and 
sore bodies as well as hearts. 

Some one mind has got to allot the 
basketball, football, baseball grounds, 
and the places for marbies, tops, hand- 
ball, athletics, etc., and then see that 
each department is respected. If this 
is done, five times the number of chil- 
dren can play, and have five times the 
amount of fun; while there will be an 
equal decrease in the number of petty 
fights and squabbles. 

Under organization also comes the 
question of clubs or gangs. A single 
boy may prefer to get off in a corner 
to smoke cigarettes and think bad 
thoughts, instead of enjoying a hearty, 
health-giving, character-building game. 
But the same boy will be keen to play 
that very game if his gang or crowd 
is going to play a rival “bunch.” If 
interest lags, as it sometimes does, it 
should be the Director’s duty to become 
a “manager” for the different teams 
and groups in the neighborhood and 
give them special schedules. 


3. Equipment.—If we run our play- 
ground as conscientiously as a factory 
is run, a break in equipment or paucity 
of machinery is a very serious thing 
and the more highly organized the 
ground, the more serious it becomes. 
If there are two or three hundred chil- 
dren playing, each around their own 
piece of apparatus, or in a special game; 
a break in apparatus probably means 
fifty or sixty children a day idle until 
repairs are made, with all other ex- 
penses as high as ever. We should al- 
ways have money enough in our treas- 
ury to repair machinery instantly, no 
matter how much the outlay. 


4. Directors—We should have one 
sub-director for every team game—such 
as. basketball, football, ete—they are 
needed as umpires, managers, to keep 
outsiders off the courts, to suppress bad 
language, to divide the time fairly be- 
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tween teams. They can be procured as 
volunteers from among our city friends, 
or from the older boys of the play- 
ground, or sometimes poorer fellows 
working their way through school will 
do this for a very small recompense 
and be very faithful. Directors need 
to be men of character, and men who 
understand athletics—but willing to 
give all the lads a chance and not de- 
vote themselves exclusively to the star 
performers. 

Among the girls, as Dr. Curtis says, 
a kindergartner is the most important 
piece of apparatus on a playground. 

Thus our aim is to have: 1. A square 
deal—no gang rule. 2. Good organiza- 
tion. 3. Unbroken equipment. 4. Good 
directors, and through them, if possible, 
to make our playground a model to be 
imitated the city over; and to set a 
tide such as is flowing through other 
cities, in the direction of a well man- 
aged, scientifically constructed play- 
ground. 

If our ambitions seem unwarrantably 
large, we make the plea that there 
would be no picture at all on our can- 
vas at the end of the year, unless we all 
had a clear vision in mind before be- 
ginning the task. We believe that one 
of the most blessed things under heaven 
are the shining eyes of a happy child, 
and that those eyes can be best filled 
with light by giving the child a chance 
to play. 

Joun H. CHAsE, 
Headworker Goodrich House. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Board of Education of New 
York City has opened about 125 school 
yards to be used as playgrounds after 
school hours during the month of June. 
These grounds are to be supervised by 
the class teachers who are volunteering 
their services. This has nothing to do 
with the regular summer playgrounds 
which will be opened early in July for 
a period of eight weeks. 
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THE SEQUENCE OF EVENTS. 


HE Playground Association of 

America held its Third Annual 

Congress in Pittsburgh in May. 
The Parks Department of that city 
kindly placed at the disposal of the 
Association the use of beautiful Schen- 
ley Park. Twenty-five thousand people 
witnessed the Festival and Carnival of 
Play by twelve thousand children, and 
one happy result is shown by the fol- 


lowing: 
FRICK TO GIVE $500,000 PARK. 


DONATION OF CHILDREN’S PLAYGROUND 
To PirrssurGH Mape at DAvuGH- 
TER’S REQUEST. 

(Special to The New York Times, June 

15, 1909.) 

Pittsburgh, June 14.—The children of 
Pittsburgh who have not been so for- 
tunate as Miss Helen Frick has been 
will enjoy part of the young lady’s great 
wealth. It is announced here to-day 
that H. C. Frick will donate to the City 
of Pittsburgh a plot of ground for a 
park, the land being valued at $500,000. 
The formal offer will be made next 
week, and Pittsburgh has already made 
up her mind to accept it. 

3ack of the whole thing lies a pretty 
story. Miss Helen Frick, who has but 
recently made her debut in society, and 
is the only daughter of the steel and 
coke man, was asked at her coming out 
party what she would like to have. The 
father promised to give his daughter 
anything she might ask on this date. 
She asked him if the promise would 
hold good and was told it would. 

This park, which will be devoted par- 
ticularly to the entertainment of chil- 
dren, is understood to be the thing 
finally asked of her father by Miss 
Helen Frick. The park will be named 
Frick Field. 


—RESULTS AT PITTSBURGH 
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KITE FLYING CONTEST. 


At Arlington, N. J., Saturday, May 
29th last, there was a Kite Flying Con- 
test held by the West Hudson Aero 
Club, in which one hundred and three 
boys from Greater New York took part 
in competing for gold, silver and bronze 
medals for the most artistic kite, the 
largest kite flying successfully, the high- 
est altitude kite, the kite having out 
the longest string, the best constructed 
kite and the best photograph taken from 
a camera suspended from kites. 

The wind was blowing at the rate of 
18 miles per hour from the west, so the 
sun did not shine in the boys’ faces. 
With the thermometer at 76 degrees 
Fahrenheit and the weather clear, it 
was an ideal day for the boys and they 
all had a good time. 

There were one hundred and twenty- 
seven boys in the contest and twenty- 
three kites blew away or became dis- 
abled, and sixteen more kites were fur- 
nished by Mr. Samuel F. Perkins, who 
was one of the four on the committee 
who judged the kites at the contest. 

There were Chinese Dragon kites, 
Malay kites, Full Rigged Ship with all 
Sails Set kite, Manikin kite, Bow kites, 
Box kites, Star-shaped kites, Square 
kites, Eagle kites, and many others that 
made a pretty spectacle. 

(Signed) Epwarp Durant, Director, 
The Junior Aero Club of America, 
12 East 42d Street, New York City. 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Fitchburg, Mass., having decided to 
start playground work this season a 
field of about three acres has _ been 
graded and put in shape. Mr. G. S. 
Maxwell formerly with the Salem play- 
grounds has been engaged as supervisor. 
The appropriation being small suitable 
apparatus is being designed and will be 
built by local contractors. Work will 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PLAY— 


be carried on at several points, but the 
Lowe Playground will receive most at- 
tention in order to demonstrate the pos- 
sibilities of a well equipped and super- 
vised ground. It is expected that a 
good season’s work will do much to 
make the city fathers more generous 
next year. 


IN THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF PLAY. 


By Frank A. NaGLey, STATE COLLEGE 
SecreTArY oF Y. M. C. A. IN 
NortH DAKOTA. 


EVER in the history of the world 
Ei] were there greater demands for 
public play grounds than to-day. 
Never before were there so many large 
cities teeming with densely populated 
districts offering little or no opportu- 
nity for the children to play. Never 
was there a greater need for careful 
study and a broad survey of the whole 
situation testing the true place in our 
already ‘complex civilization for the 
institution and maintenance of play- 
grounds as public utilities. To build 
adequate playgrounds will involve the 
expenditure of enormous sums _ of 
money. Now the question arises are 
these playgrounds merely a fad of pleas- 
ure-loving people to adorn the various 
cities with luxuries, or is there some- 
thing inherent in human nature demand- 
ing a reasonable chance, where none is 
offered, for children to play and to 
utilize the normal _ self-developing 
powers that come from such activities. 
Inherent in every human being are 
inherited instincts for play. These in- 
stincts, which represent the accumulated 
experience of the past race, are nature’s 
tutor to guide the impulses of the child 
until he attains the age of discretion. 
If then, the play instinct has a funda- 
mental place in our very natures, let us 
see what contribution it makes to our 
development and progress as human 
beings. 


A STUDY 
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Piay DEFINED. 


Spencer defines play as a discharge of 
surplus energy. Gross considers play an 
impulsive function serving to call into 
being those activities which shall pres- 
ently be required in the strenuous con- 
flicts of life. Angell says that one 
rather supplements the other, thus con- 
necting the “obvious present vitality and 
utility of the play impulse.” It seems 
probable also that there is another fea- 
ture to the play impulse which distin- 
guishes it from work. This feature is 
the agreeableness of the activity. Work 
also may call upon the surplus organic 
energy. It may also be an impulsive 
function serving to bring into being 
those “activities which presently shall be 
required in the strenuous conflicts of 
life,” and yet be uninteresting, irksome 
work not play. 


WorkK AND P tay. 

Play is always agreeable. Play car- 
ried too far becomes work. Play is 
more self-expressive in children than 
work because it calls forth the spon- 
taneous interests of the child. He de- 
sires to be free and to do those things 
which seem agreeable to him. So do 
adults, but their wants are colored by 
the responsibilities of life which do not 
cloud the vision of the child. Work is 
needed in children for discipline, but 
work may become play if it is made to 
be self-expressive and hence agreeable. 
This is the ideal of play. Make the 
work, play; and the play, work. Both 
are impulsive to satisfy wants. Nothing 
in the world is of any value to human 
beings that does not have want—-satis- 
fying power. The play impulse of the 
child is the same as the work impulse 
of the adult, changed only by the differ- 
ence in their wants. The adult desires 
to build a home, to protect the young, 
and to preserve life. This is self-ex- 
pressive activity. When this work is 
agreeable, it is the same as play; only 
when the routine becomes tiresome does 


it become work. The child does not 
have these responsibilities of adult life, 
so his desires tend toward exhibiting 
his powers and showing his skill in 
what he calls fun—fun largely because 
agreeable, and agreeable because self- 
expressive. The reason why children 
do not like so-called work, is because 
it is not self-expressive. It seems to be 
something arbitrarily forced upon them 
from the outside, not something which 
they wish to accomplish for themselves. 
A child’s interest in swimming and 
geometry is entirely compatible. In the 
one he seeks to show his power; in the 
other he is seeking new power. Both 
are self-expressive to the extent of his 
interest. All life seems to be selfish 
to the extent that it tends toward self- 
preservation. Self-preservation takes 
the form of self-expressive activities. 
This is the key to all normal child de- 
velopment whether on the playground 
or at work. The ideal of the play- 
ground is to train the child for work 
thru play. The teacher has learned 
that the nearer the work of the school- 
room is made like the work of the play- 
ground, the more spontaneous and self- 
expressive it becomes, and the more 
vital in the development of the child. 
Well regulated playgrounds may be 
made no mean factor in our educational 
system. Play and education need only 
to be harmonized in a tangible and prac- 
tical way. Since almost all play is self- 
expressive and very little of the so- 
called work is, the child naturally 
spends most of his time at play. The 
child at this age is forming the char- 
acteristics which shall largely guide him 
thru life. The thing that he spends 
most of his time doing is likely to have 
the greatest chance to direct the pre- 
vailing tendency of his life. Here play 
is king. The best growth and develop- 
ment of every youth comes from play 
not work, because play is more self- 
expressive. Likewise, most of the de- 
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moralizing tendencies of youth and adult 
life have been formed on the playground 
where the imitation of murders and rob- 
beries was the prevailing pastime. Thus 
is apparent the tremendous importance 
of play life in children, and also the 
unchallenged opportunity offered for 
character foundation. 

Let us now examine some of the most 
prominent psychial features involved in 
play life, and see what contribution they 
make toward the self-expression and 
the self-development of a child, and 
toward making him a more useful in- 
telligent citizen. 

(To be continued.) 


SUMMER PLAY COURSES 


The Columbia University Summer 
School announces the following lectures 
in connection with Play Schools: 

Play Schools.—Lectures, daily, for 
four weeks after beginning of Sum- 
mer Session, observation and practice 
the last two weeks. Dr. SttH STEWART 
and Miss HEALY. 

Advanced gymnastic dancing. Miss 
C. Van R. ASHCROFT. 

Playground games. Muss F. M. 
HEALY. 

Theory and practice of teaching 
physical education. Lectures, and prac- 
tical exercises. Professor Witsur P. 
Bowen. 


Courses are also arranged for the 
summer at New York University, under 
Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick, President of 
the Playground Association of America, 
and at Harvard University under Dr. 
Henry S. Curtis, one of the Vice-Pres- 
idents of the National Association. 


For the city of New York, moreover, 
the School of Philanthropy has ar- 
ranged a course of lectures, under Mr. 
Howard Bradstreet, Secretary of the 
Parks and Playgrounds Association, 
with many prominent lecturers. 
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MAYOR GOODMAN'S OPINION 


Mr. Clark W. Hetherington will give 
ten advanced lectures on the Philosophy 
of Play, beginning the first week in 
July, in the Y. M. C. A. Summer School 
at Lake Geneva. 


MAYOR GOODMAN’S OPINION OF 
PLAYGROUNDS. 


FJ KNOW of nothing that should be 
of more interest to the Mayor of 

a growing city than to know that 
proper bodily and mental training is 
offered the boys and girls of to-day, 
who are to be the men and women of 
to-morrow, and to take the boys out of 
the alleys and streets of our cities where 
they usually congregate and partake of 
rough and undesirable games and use 
profane language. 

I believe it is better to form than to 
reform, and the only way in which we 
can make good American citizens of our 
boys and girls is to teach them how to 
play properly. The right kind of play 
leaders will instill morality into them as 
they play. 

One of the best lessons that can be 
taught a boy or girl on the playground 
is to take defeat bravely, and to play 
fair, but at the same time to play the 
game hard. In my mind this one thing 
accomplished with each child is worth 
more to the country than the money 
that it costs to provide a child with play- 
grounds through their entire childhood. 

It is important that the mind of a 
child should always be occupied and the 
playgrounds furnish the proper place to 
get the proper thoughts. 

Outdoor exercise is good for all of 
us, but it is especially necessary that the 
growing child get a great deal of out- 
door exercise. In order that the child 
get the greatest benefit from exercise, 
I think it is the duty of every city to 
provide playgrounds with competent in- 
structors who will carefully supervise 
the games at all times, seeing that the 


OF PLAYGROUNDS— 


mind and character of the child is get- 
ting the proper training. 

The great value of playgrounds is not 
known to the average citizen, because 
when he hears “play” mentioned he 
links it immediately with the rough way 
in which most of the men of to-day 
played when they were boys. They do 
not realize that the fight that is being 
made for playgrounds is to relieve just 
that condition, but it is my belief that 
when the public is thoroughly aroused 
to the importance of playgrounds those 
of us who are interested in this work 
will have no trouble in getting whatever 
we want from the taxpayers to provide 
suitable playgrounds, equipment and in- 
structors to carry it on systematically 
and to obtain the desired result. It will 
build up the character of the young 
American and reduce the number of 
criminals of our country. I believe that 
the playground work will do more to 
lessen crime than all the laws that could 
possibly be put on the statute books. 

C. C. Goopman, Mayor. 
Pensacola, Florida. 


EXTRACTS FROM A_ LETTER 
FROM MARY JOSEPHINE 
O’CONNOR, 

SUPERVISOR SUMMER PLAYGROUNDS, 
ProvIpENcE, R. I. 


S we have no vacation-schools, we 

have considerable industrial work 

in the playgrounds. For the girls 
this includes basketry, crocheting, sew- 
ing, rug making, and for the boys, chair 
making and sloyd. While games and 
athletic sports were not neglected, there 
was a very creditable collection of fin- 
ished articles, which were shown at each 
ground and inspected by the committee 
on prizes and afterwards, artistically 
arranged, formed an interesting exhi- 
bition at the Public Library. Last 
year it was shown at the Rhode Island 
Institute of Instruction also, in connec- 
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—PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


tion with the National Playground Ex- 


hibit. 


Another feature is the boys’ inter- 
playground Basketball League. At each 
playground was one team, which played 
sO many games with the league and the 
team winning the greatest number of 
games was awarded the cup for its 
school. This cup, as well as those given 
for industrial work, is competed for 
each year and is inscribed with the 
name of the school in which it is ex- 
hibited all year, thus forming a link 
between the school and the _play- 
ground. 

A very satisfactory plan tried one 
year was the telling of stories by libra- 
rians, who are skilled in the art and 
interested in children. They managed 
to visit each ground every other week 
and gave an hour of real enjoyment to 
instructors and pupils. 

During the past season we supplied 
milk at two cents a glass, which gave us 
just enough profit to furnish crackers 
with _ it. This supplied a_ healthful 
lunch and was appreciated by a great 
many. 

A very enjoyable feature was the 
Field Day at the close of the season. 
Selected groups from the boys’, girls’ 
and kindergarten departments were 
transported in cars furnished by the 
railroad company to a park where a 
program was given, consisting of a 
massed drill by all the larger children, 
kindergarten games, races and athletic 
sports. Prizes were donated by leading 
merchants. This proved a bright day 
for the children and an opportunity for 
the public to witness the work done in 
the playgrounds. 

I will add that we have found it profit- 
able to employ as assistants for the li- 
brary and quiet games room, normal 
and upper high school students who are 
not eligible for regular positions as in- 
structors. Their academic training and 
age renders them of so much greater 
value than volunteer helpers that it is 


worth while to pay them a small sum, 
while the difference between their salary 
and that of regular assistants is im- 
portant when appropriations are lim- 
ited. 

These are the features which, inas- 
much as I know of other cities, are 
unique here; in other points our work 
is similar to that accomplished else- 
where. 


The proceedings of the Third Annual 
Playground Congress will be published 
in twelve monthly issues beginning with 
June. Price per issue, 15 cents; twelve 
issues, $1.50; bound volume, containing 
the twelve issues, $2.00. 


Beginning July 4th the Bearfoot 
Camp for Boys will be conducted at 
Lakeside, Passaic Co., N. Y. The Camp 
offers: Fresh air, pure water, farm 
products, a free life in the mountains, 
with swimming, canoeing, canoe-sailing, 
fishing, walking, camping, tennis, base- 
ball, and last but not least, special in- 
struction in preparation for college, 


INDOOR ATHLETIC MEET. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


NEW departure in municipal 
a | activity in the line of sport was 

inaugurated by the Cleveland 
Park Department, when it held its first 
indoor athletic meet at Central Armory, 
Friday, April 16th. The teams of 
twelve institutions, such as settlement 
houses, Y. M. C. A.’s and municipal 
gymnasiums participated. 

Over two hundred men entered this 
meet, which was the first of its kind 
ever held in Cleveland. It was well 
conducted and aroused much interest. 

Mrs. J. H. GREENWALD, 
2045 East 82d Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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RULES FOR SIT-BALL— 


ad. 


RULES FOR SIT-BALL. 


UMBER of players: almost as 
VN many as you have without over- 

crowding—really depends on size 
of playing space. No playing space too 
small for less than nine. 

Batter sits on horse, between pom- 
mels, and after the ball is delivered by 
pitcher he kicks it with his foot—any 
portion of his foot or leg. 

A fair hit ball is any ball kicked by 
the batter in front of line A-B. 

Side at bat must be behind line A-B. 
If one of batter’s side—other than base 
runner—is in front of line A-B, and 
is hit by batted ball, which has not 
been fielded, the batter is out. This is 
done to keep side at bat from crowding 
on field. 

Base runner hit by batted ball which 
has not been fielded, the base runner is 
out. 

Pitcher must deliver the ball to the 
batter with both hands, swinging the 
ball from between feet. The ball must 
be delivered so the batter can kick it 
easily, no speed in pitching allowed. 

Ball kicked by batter into the running 
track so ball stays there, the batter is 
out. Base runners not to advance. 

Base running rules same as outdoor 
baseball, and batter and runner put out 
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the same way with the additional way 
of putting a man “out,” by hitting him 
with the ball when he is a base runner, 
i. e., if a man is playing for the base 
if he is hit by a thrown ball he is out, 
also when a batter becomes a base run- 
ner he may be hit with ball and if he 
is hit before he reaches his base he is 
out. 

Game same as outdoor baseball with 
the exceptions above, also two (2) short 
stops as in diagram, however, men can 
be placed to suit the captain’s desires. 

H. E. 


PLAYGROUND HAPPENINGS. 
By Lee F. HANMER. 

Mayor Kean, of Cumberland, Md., has 
brought before the city authorities the 
necessity of providing playgrounds for 
the children. His proposition is to pur- 
chase a five-acre tract fronting on the 
Potomac River for this purpose. The 
newspapers of the city are supporting 
this proposition. 


The Mothers’ Circle of the Parent- 
Teachers Association of Oil City, Pa.. 
recently appointed a committee to un- 
dertake the establishment of public play- 
grounds. The Y. M. C. A. will give 
its co-operation. 
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—PLAYGROUND HAPPENINGS 


The School Board of Hamilton, O., 
has decided to keep the school play- 
grounds open after school hours and on 
Saturdays throughout the coming year. 


It is reported that Ann Arbor is to 
have one of the largest playgrounds 
and athletic fields in the state of Mich- 
igan. The plan is to convert the old 
fair grounds, which contain about 
twenty acres into an athletic field and 
playground, and place the whole in 
charge of the Board of Education. 


The School Board of Ashtabula, O., 
has recently purchased additional play- 
ground space in connection with several 
of its school buildings and has also 
purchased and equipped a tract of three 
acres for a public school athletic field. 
Playgrounds will be conducted during 
the coming summer with the principal 
of one of the schools as director. City 
superintendent E. A. Hotchkiss is 
active in this work. 


The City Council, of Norwalk, O., 
held a special meeting in April to con- 
sider the recommendations made by 
Mayor Venus in his annual message for 
providing playgrounds for the children 
of the city. An option has already been 
secured on a conveniently located tract 
of land, and it it probable that play- 
grounds will be opened during the 
coming summer. 

At a recent meeting of the Playground 
Commission of Hoboken, N. J., Mayor 
Steil had the following to say: “Hobo- 
ken is a peculiar city to deal with in the 
matter of playgrounds, because it is so 
largely built up. In the race to make 
a big city on a little land our people 
forgot to leave enough vacant ground 
for recreation purposes. While it is to 
be regretted officials of former years 
did not buy up more land, we must face 
the facts as they are and deal with con- 
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ditions as we find them. I am con- 
vinced that the Playground Commission 
will in the future guard the interests of 
the citizens in the matter of play- 
grounds.” 


The Building and Ground Commit- 
tee of the Chicago Board of Education 
has recommended new or considerably 
increased playground facilities for sev- 
eral of the public schools. The pur- 
chase of additional playground space 
was especially urged for the Lawson, 
Nash, Whitney, Howe and Emmet 
schools. 


Mayor Nolan, of Evansville, Ind., has 
appointed a playground commission and 
has asked the city council for an ap- 
propriation of $3,000 to carry on the 
work during the coming summer. The 
Commission consists of the physical 
director of the Y. M. C. A., two mem- 
bers of the School Board, and two 
members of the Park Board. The 
School Board will probably make an 
appropriation of $2,000 for playground 
apparatus on school grounds. 


The $75,000 recreation center that 
was opened last year in Dayton, O., has 
been so popular that plans are being 
considered for similar centers in other 
parts of the city. The Vacation School 
and Playground Association will equip 
and conduct a number of playgrounds 
during the coming summer. 


The Board of Aldermen, of Concord, 
N. H., has made an appropriation of 
$200 for equipping as an athletic field 
and playground a tract of land loaned 
for this purpose by Hon J. Kimball. 


The Playground Committee, of Utica, 
N. Y., will open three playgrounds dur- 
ing the coming summer. These grounds 
will be open every day in the week 
during the summer vacation. 
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PLAYGROUND HAPPENINGS— 


The “Uncle Remus Memorial Associa- 
tion” of Atlanta, Ga., is raising a fund 
with which to purchase “The Sign of 
the Wren’s Nest” and “Snap Bean 
Farm,” the home of the late Joel Chand- 
ler Harris. These grounds are to be 
made into a playground. Contributions 
are being received from all parts of the 
country. There seems to be a universal 
desire to aid in establishing this fitting 
memorial for the author of those popu- 
lar stories that have done so much to 
make children happy. 

To increase the fund an “Autograph 
Sale” is to be held in the fall of 1909, 
at which will be sold articles contrib- 
uted by the author and artist friends of 
Mr. Harris. Contributions for this sale 
have already been received from Rud- 
yard Kipling, Richard Harding Davis 
Cardinal Gibbons and about one hundred 
others. 

The “Uncle Remus Playground’’ will 
be a part of the system of playgrounds 
which is being developed for Atlanta. 

At a recent meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce, the following resolution 
was adopted: 

“The Chamber of Commerce heartily 
endorses the establishment and main- 
tenance of public playgrounds by the 
city of Atlanta, and recommends that 
every school have sufficient ground 
around it for play purposes at all time. 

“The Chamber recommends further to 
the city council that an annual appro- 
priation be made for the purchase of 
parks and playgrounds and for the prop- 
er maintenance of same.” 


The newly organized Playground As- 
sociation of Sioux City, Ia., is to have 
the services of Campbell Bros.’ circus 
for two days to raise funds for the 
public playgrounds. A circus for two 
days and a playground for the whole 
summer makes the outlook for Sioux 
City boys extremely bright. 
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The Park Commission of Bay City 
Mich., has taken steps to provide public 
playgrounds for the children by setting 
aside the major part of Washington 
Park for this purpose. This provides 
a play space about 300 by soo. A su- 
pervisor will be in charge. 


The Y. M. C. A. of Hamilton, Ohio, 
has opened for the summer a boys’ 
playground. The ground is to be known 
as “Boytown.” A complete set of city 
officials will be elected by the boys to 
take charge of the administration of 
that little city. 


The resources for park and play- 
ground support in Nashville, Tenn., con- 
sists of a special tax levy of not less 
than one cent nor more than five cents 
on $100, and three per cent. of the gross 
receipts of the street car company. The 
income to this fund from the street car 
company amounted to $36,000 last year. 


Mayor Fletcher of Providence, R. I., 
and Mr. McCaffrey have each contrib- 
uted a sufficient sum to uniform and 
equip a company of playground sol- 
diers on the playground. The Mayor’s 
company is to be known as the “Roose- 
velt Cadets” and those equipped by Mr. 
McCaffrey are to be named the “Dyer 
Cadets” in honor of the late Governor 
Elisha Dyer, who was a warm friend 
of the playground movement. 


The City Council of Bangor, Me., has 
made possible two playgrounds for the 
coming summer by the appropriation of 
$400 for equipment and running ex- 
penses. A _ special committee has been 
appointed to have charge of the work. 


The newly appointed playground 
commission of Hoboken, N. J., 
to have $50,000 for its work during the 
coming season. The members of the 
Commission are Mrs. C. B. Alexander, 
Julius Lichtenstein and A. J. Demarest. 
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Spalding New All Steel 


Equipments 


All Steel Ladders 


Steel Sliding Poles 


Steel Parallels 


Steel Teeters 


Steel Swings 


etc. 


Perfectly shaped—smooth- 
ly finished—proof against 
weather, time and abuse— 
no splinters—no breaks—no 


accidents. 


Patents pending. Infringe- 
ments will not be tolerated 
and will be promptly and 
energetically prosecuted. 
Catalog now ready 


WRITE US 


A. G. SPALDING @ BROS. Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
Gymnasium Contract Dept., 
CHICOPEE, MASS. 
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Playground Associations 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. The aim of the Play- 


ground Association of America is to aid the playground 
movement by helping local organizations, by furnishing 
printed matter, loaning lantern slides, counselling with 
reference to plans and policies, securing speakers, etc. 


ITS MONTHLY MAGAZINE, entitled “The Playground,” 


THE 


is a propagandist publication. The Association also 
publishes the Proceedings of its annual congress and 
reprints articles on all phases of playground work, fur- 
nishing them at cost prices to local bodies. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT of the Playground Associa- 
tion of America depends entirely on the generosity of 
interested individuals. It is neither endowed nor sub- 
sidized in any way. The Chairman and Secretary of 
the Playground Extension Committee of the Russell 
Sage Foundation are temporarily aiding the Playground 
Association of America without compensation from the 
Association. 


LGCAL PLAYGROUND ASSOCIATIONS are the forces 


THE 


which educate the public to the point where play- 
grounds are supported by the city. 


RELATION BETWEEN THE NATIONAL AND 
LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS is one of harmonious co- 
operation, but neither contributes financially to the 
support of the other. Local associations in which ten 
or more of the members join the National Association 
may nominate one of their members for election to the 
Council of the National Association. 
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